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THE ERRING. 
Think gently of the Errifg! 
Ye know not of the power 
Wath which the dark temptation came, 
In some unguarded hvar. 
Ye may not know how earnestly 
They struggled, or how well, 
Until the hour of weakness came, 


And sadly thus they fell. ‘ 
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Think gently of the Erring! 
Oh do not thou forget, 
However darkly stained by sin, 
He is thy brother yet. 
Heir to the self-same heritage! 
Child of the self-same God! 
He hath but stumbled in the path, 
Txov hast in weakness trod. 


Speak gently to re Firing! 
For is it not enough 
That innocence and peace are gone, 
Without the censure roagh ? 
It sure must be a weary lot, 
That sin-crushed heart to bear— 
And they who share a happier fate 
Their chidings well may spire. 


Speak hindly to the Erring! 
Thou yet may’st lead them back 
With holy words, and tones of love, 
From Misery’s thorny track, 
Forget not thou hast often sinned, 
And sinful yet may be, 
Deal gently with the erring one, 
As God hath dealt with thee. 


THE INDIAN. 


He stood on the hill where his fathers had stood; 
And gazed on the plains, the fields and the wood; 
But the smoke of the wigwam had faded in air, 
And the shout of the warrior no longer was.there. 


The forests were gone, and the wild deer had fled; 

The mounds were upturned that had covered the dead; 
The stream and the lake rose to his view, 

Where the sport of his youth was the light bark canoe. 


But the track of the white man was seen on the shore; 
In the field was his plough, in the stream was his oar; 
And the flocks of the farmer were cropping their food, 
Where the bark-covered hut of the warrior had stood. 


Then, the last of the red men, he hastened away 
From the graves where the bones of his forefathers lay, 
To the grass-covered plains of the far-distant West, 
‘There alone in the desert unhonored to rest. 


SELECTIONS. 





From the New-York Police Gazette. 


Morver vs. Capitan Punisument, © The 
alarming increase of murder in all parts of our 
country during the last two or three years, seems 
to make but little impression upon those whose 
delegated duty it is to conserve the public weal; 
and though instances grow upon instances of the 
impunity with whieh the homicide may slay his 
fellow, through the refusal of jurors to become 
Murderers themselves; still legislators fold their 
arms and let the work of death rage on, rather 
than change a rule which finds its only stay in the 
precedent of a barbaric age. 


The ruthless murder of a mother and her babe, 
the slaughter of a mistress by her paramour, the 
deliberate and open shooting of a wife, the fiend- 
ish destruction of a whole family by the assassin’s 
knife, with the instances that grow on instances 
of murders unavenged, while they prove the pub- 
lic rejection of the punishment of death, also de- 
nounce the gallows as a failure. 


tal exhibitions do not teach respect for human life. 
it strikes no preventive terror to the soul of the 
offender, and therefore extends from its gory 
platform no security to that society whose most 
rational sensibilities it violates. On the contrary, 
it familiarizes with the commission of violence. 
It assembles the depraved for a refined improve- 
ment in depravity. It excites a false and mis- 
chievous interest for those who suffer, and con- 
sequently, answers no one of the Sreat ends of 
punishment, in the prevention of crime, the remu- 
neration of the injured, or the reformation of the 
offender. 


These are not the conjectural assumptions of a 
theory, but the grim substantiations of a melan- 
choly troep of facts. Year by year, nay week by 
week, the deeds of the homicide increase; and in 
proportion as the dismal aggregation grows, its 
brutal ministers e.cape. The monster, almost too 
hideous for human contemplation, new finds a 
protecting refuge in the very horror of his deed 
and with his gory locks and blood-imbrued hands, 
creeps into the soft breast of a perverted pity, 
which should alone have been the sanctuary of bis 
victim’s wrougs. 

This is the reason why capital crimes increase, 
and this is the reason also that while they in- 
crease, the hangman stands almost idle by the 
scaffold. ‘These, as we said before, are not mere 
conjectures. The records of the country show 
a regular addition to crimes of the first degree, 
while the acquittals of those against whose guilt 
not half a shadow rests, prove the failure of the 
rules of punishment which comprehend them. 

We are not alone in this adverse solution of the 
According to 
Mr. Redgrave’s English tables, which are made 
up from the statistics of the last six years, we 
find a regular and growing decrease of every spe- 
cific crime which shuts out the gallows; and while 
these tables show an increase of all ‘offences that 
are visited with death, they also show a fearful 
disproportion of convictions. . 


problem of capital punishment. 


There must be some remedy adopted for this 
state of things, and that remedy must be the re- 
peal of a statute whose impracticable rule has 





proved to be the encouragement of the very crime 


| which it vainly endeavors to suppress. 


It is not. adequate as a punishment, and its bra- 


Children in the Work Shops near Paris. 

We copy the following from the ‘ Democratic 
Pacifique.’ It shows in characters too plain to 
be misunderstood the legitimate results of an- 
archical competition. Let us not glory in the be- 
lief that nothing of the kind can as yet be found 
in our favored country. We are fast verging to 
the same condition; the greater our population, 
the greater our riches; the more precipitous be- 
comes the declivity, the more rapid our descent. 
English Parlimentary evidence shows that the 
results are the same on both sides the British 
channel, that is, so far as they have been exam- 
ined, for hitherto only the outside, the destitu- 
tiou and misery, have been made known in Eng- 
land; here we have the effect upon the morals, 
upon the whole lives of the sufferers. Like cau- 
ses,every where, prcduce like effects, and the 
day is not far distant, when our thickly settled 
cities will no longer present even apparent excep- 
tions. Already, iustances of the same precocious de- 
pravity here depicted, may be found among us, 
and were the condition of the unfortunate chil- 
dren, who frequent our streets and wharves to 


o, we fear much would” be brodglhit to light to 
make those who boast of the superior condition 
of our poor, hang their heads with sorrow and 
with shame. Would that our whole nation 
could see herein the destiny (if unaverted) which 
awaits myriads of her unborn generations, and be 
warned in time, 


addressed to the Annals of Charity, by M’lle 
Eugenia Mitchel; we give the words of this con- 
sientious observer; she speaks from the heart :— 


‘ Among the indusirial establishments which ex- 
ist near Paris, there are many for printing cloths; 
and there, more than elsewhere, are to be found 
the misery and wretchedness of this population 
of many thousands; a population half vagabond, 
receiving natives of Lyons, of Alsace, of Belgi- 
um, of Germany, retaining them some months,a 
year, two years, then letting them go to receive 
others; on this, living from hand to mouth, pre- 
serving neither morality, good conduct, nor hope 
of the future. ‘Thence, disorder in every form, 
depravity with all its consequences. In these 
estblishments every journeyman printer reqiures 
an assistant to prepare his colors; for this pur- 


may be from five to fifteen years old; the age is no 
consequence, strength is enough; and if strength 
is wanting, necessity or bad treatment supplies 
its place. ‘To earn half a franc, the child works 
from six in the morning to seven in the evening 
| during the summer, from seven in the morning 
| until dark in the winter, standing all the while 





upon a little stool. 

Barely clad, without socks, with old cloth pan- 
| taloons, or a frock, always full of holes, because 
| the color burns the clothing, with sabots, or worn 
out shoes, the child leaves the workshop, which 


is often overheated from the nature of the opera- 


tion, in order to take his meal at his mother’s, 


who, herself at work elsewhere, has left for him 


at her lodging, some bread andan apple, or a little 
cold liquid called soup, and half a glass of bad 
wine; or perhaps he finds his mother, who over- 
burthened with children and misery, makes him 
perform fatiguing labor, which allows him hardly 
time to eat, during that hour which ought to be an 


| hour of rest for the poor little one. As soon as 
I 


" 
| the hour alloted to the meal has passed, the child 


fee, a scanty subsisterlee, properly inquired in- 
t 


pose, he takes a child, cither boy or girl, wio | 


| returns towards the workshop, blowihg his numb- 
ed fingers in winter, raising with difficulty his feet, 
‘chilled by the snow, and waits for the moment of 
|re-entering, crouched with his comrades in the 
| wet, along the walls of the building; and this is 


called resting for an hour. . 


In summer, playing, and often, in consequence 
) of some “rough word or practical joke, fighting 
sivagely, boys or girls, before a circle of work- 
. 

men, from thirty to fifty years old, who applaud 
the strongest and most wicked; then finally, re- 
entering the workshop, at the stroke of the bell, 
the face covered with blood, and the body with 
bruises, and receiving no other reproof or conse- 
lation but fresh blows or mocking laughs. So 
much for the body. Now, from this contact of 
twelve hours each day with men of whom the 
greater portion are corrupt, the little boys become 
entirely depraved; they imitate the cynicism of 
_their masters; they exceed them in oaths, in vile 
words, in brutality; this is doubtless a great evil, 
| and one which we fear cannot be remedied; but as 
to the little girls, they are lost forever. For these 
| poor children, there is no childhood, no innecence: 
the corruption of the body precedes that of the 
soul; but the latter follows infallibly. It is ajay 
\to the coarse masters to teach those poor little 
unfortunates all the mysteries of vice and all its 
phases of impurity; thence what are its results! 
Polluted at ten, mothers at fifteen, they accept in- 
|famy without shame and without remorse. 





The demoralization of a part of the population 


We take these horrible details from a work of great cities which is known only to those who, 


either mingle with it, or watch over it, or seek to 
purify jt, shows itself here in broad day4ight 


without veiling its brow. The young girl, I might 


almost say, the child, who has become a mot 
talks boldly and loudly, certain of finding 
_man who will form a union with her, or who will 
become for a time her companion in debauchery; 


her child will have no father; vo matter! no znat-- 


ter, either, how she brings it up. When shevhas it 
the first cares, which corrupted as she is, she does 
not refuse to it till it is two years old, she will 
trouble herself no more about it; she will not 
-eare what it sees or what it hears; it will be a 
witness to all sorts of turpitude, forgotten in the 
streets for hours; then, it must go to the work- 
_shop, and take its chance, as did its father, as did 
| its mother.’ 
Wecurneton ano Farner Matrnew.—Wel- 
lingto@, the hero of blood, got more than two 
millions of the national money; and half’ the cit- 
ies of the empire are décorated with pillars, and 
statues raised to him whilst living. Who could 
compare a Wellington and a Mathew ?—the vic- 
tor of blood, and the victer of peace ? Who 
could place in the same class the leader who dri- 
‘ed the orphan’s tear andyhushed the cry of wid- 
_ows, and him whose glory erected on crushed 
and writhing limbs~on thousands of stark, 
ghastly, mangled corpses—and whose praises 
, were drowned in the shrieks of miserable moth- 
ers, wives. and daughters ? Who could contrast 
the man of blood with the man of peace ?— 
Why, then Jet it be written now, to be remem- 
‘bered in after ages, that a Wellington received a 
hundred times more from his country than. a 
Mathew—the one for slaughtering thousands of 
Frenchman, the other for elevating and purifying 
millions of his own people. How posterity will 


scorn our boasted civilization.—Scotlesh T'em. 


Review. 
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PIZISONEBIS PRIBNWDo 


*) SHALL ASK FOR THE ANOLITION OF THE PENALTY OF DEATH 
ONTIL t HAVE THE INFALLIBILITY OF HUMAN JUDOMENT DEMON= 
STRATED TO ME.’—Lafavette, 








BOSTON: 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. 28, 


Convention in Aid of the Prisoner. 


A grand Convention of humane persons assem- 
bled agreably to previous notice, in Washingtoni- 
an Hall, on ‘Thursday morning last, at 10 o’clock, 
A.M. ‘The Convention was organized by the 
choice of Rev. Charfés Spear as President, and 
S. P. Hanscom, Secretary. ° 


Joun M. Spear, junior Editor of the 
‘ Prisoner’s Friend,’ explained the objects of the 
meeting, and read letters from Isaac T. Hopper, 
and Freeman Hunt,Esq., Editor of the Merchant’ 
Magazine, of New-York City, giving re 
non-attendance, 

Addresses were also made during the morning 
session by Loring Moony, Dr. Water Cuan- 
wing, and Mr, Tayrior of Worcester. 





1846. 








Dr. Cranniye, on taking the.stand, read an 
interesting letter from Rev. Edward E, Hale of 
Worcester. Enclosed were two dollars, to aid 
the prisoner. , 

Dr. C. gave a very favorable report of the do- 
ings of ‘ The Society in Aidof Discharged Con- 
victs,’ of which he is President. 

Mr. Tayuior, of Worcester, gave some very 
interesting statistics respecting Discharged Con- 
victs. His remarks illustrated the power and 
superiority of kindness over coercive measures 
and harsh treatment. 

Adjourned to half past 2, P. M. 

Arrernoon Session. 

According to adjoufnment the Convention again 
assembled at half past two, the President in the 
chair. 

The meeting in the afternoon was truly inter- 
esting. The Hall was full, and the addresses 
were not of a mere theoretic, but practical char- 
acter. 

John M. Spear, Mr. Dole, Loring Moody, 
Rev. T. G. Clayton, formerly of Va., but now of 
Boston, Wendell Phillips, John C. M’Cluer of 
Scotland, Mr. Hackett, Rev. Mr. Burton and 
John Augustus entertained the Convention. 

All of the above speakers spoke in opposition 
to the gallows, save the venerable Mr. Dole, who 
as usual held up ‘the rotten skeleton of the old 
Mosaic creed’ asa standard of Christianity for 
the present times—‘ an eye for an eye,’ &c. ; but 
he gained no converts ; on the contrary, strength- 
ened the,opposite belief. > 

Rev. Mr. Crayton made a powerful appeal 
in behalf of the prisoner, and for the abolition of 
the gibbet. He gave the Convention an interest- 


* ang history of Hunter Hill of Virginia, now under 


ntence of death, for the murder of Maj. Smith 
Norfolk in that State. Hill, he said, had al- 
, ways borne a good name, and committed the 
erime under the excitement of the moment, cre- 
ated by his victim. He believed he would never 
be hung. Mr. C. expressed a belief that crime 
generally was committed under momentary ex- 
eitement. In closing his very eloquent address, 
he said he could not, as a man and Christian, 
withhold his influence from a cause so holy as 
that under consideration. 


Wenpett Purtuirs thought there were some 
who yielded to their passions, and stole from idle- 
ness. Mi. Clayton admitted the fact. Mr. Phil- 
lips thought that, however our philosophy, in ex- 
plaining the matter, should differ, we should 
unite on the general good resulting fr8m our 
tabors. 

Mr. P. believed the criminal should not be im- 
prisoned for any length of time, but only until 
eured—and until purified of evil desires. 

Joun AvuGustus gave many interesting statis- 
tics counected with the work of love in which 
he is engaged. Some statements made by him, 
were truly startling, and may hereafter be pub- 
lished in the Prisoner’s Friend. 

He stated among other things, however, that 
there were individuals using every endeavor to 
crush the moral movements of the day; for in- 
stance, one man said he wished he could see 
a certain man who had. set fire to a barn 
BROILED ON AGRIDIRON! Mr, A, didn’t know who 
preached to him. 

At this stage of the meeting, the Convention 
adjourned to 7 o’clock in the evening. 

E.veENING Session, 


Dr. Walter Channing presiding, 







| in Europe. 
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Wenove tt Puivurrs first addressed the Conven- 
tion, and urged the Messrs. Spear’s publication,the 
Prisoner’s Frienp, as the most useful and avail- 
able agent, that can at present be employed in 
diffi.sing among prisoners instruction, and labor- 
ers such knowledge as is needed on this subject. 
He thought it the corner-stone of this movement. 

Rev. Jounn Prierrponr was then introd ’ 
and enlarged on the idea advanced by Mr. - 










lips in afternoon, thatthe prisoner should not 
be i for any length of time, but treat- 


; until eured. He believed that 
of all reform should lie the fact, 
mit crime, are morally diseas- 
first find out the cause of the 
‘apply a remedy accordingly. A 
‘applies one and the same dose, 
for all kinda liseases. 
He would 
pemaa coscse with which he is afflicted, 
vot Cared fora certain length of time, and 
then turned loose upon society, diseased as be- 
fore. 







The Rev. gentleman entered into a depth of 


argument on the subject of crime and _ the crimi- 
nal, and the duty of philanthropists and christians, 
that should have been listened too by every citizen 
of Boston. , 

Addresses were continued during the evening, 
by Amasa Walker, Esq. of Brookfield, John W, 
Browne, John C. M’Cluer, of Scotland, and Rev. 
Mr, Burton. ' 


Rev. Cuas. Spear proposed the expediency of 


another meeting. It was then voted, that when 
the Convention adjourn, they adjourn to meet 
at the same place, on Friday Evening, Oct. 30th. 

On motion, Rey. Warren Burton, John W. 
Browne, and Rev. John M. Spear, were appoint- 
ed a committee to take charge of said meeting. 

The Evening Session closed at half past 9 
o’clock. A good interest was manifested through 
the day and evening by speakers and audience, 
and we trust much good will result from the 
many truths that were spoken at this Convention. 

S. P. HANSCOM, Secretary. 


LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE CONVENTION. 


Several important and deeply interesting let- 
ters were read at our Convention last week, 
which we hope to publigh in the next number of 
the Prisoner’s Friend. We have not ,reom fob 
them this week. 





The Two Systems of Prison Discipline, 

The oljects of prison discipline.—Definitions of 
the two systems— Popular errors—Prison- Dress 
—Earnings of Prisoners—Duty of Discharged 
Convicts, 

Report of a Minority of the Special Committee 
of the Boston Prison Discipline Society, ap- 
pointed at the Annual Meeting, May 27, 1845. 
In our last number we barely acknowledged the 

reception of the above Report. Since that time, 

we have been reading the document with the 
greatest interest. We are expecting before 
long a Report from those, who differ from Dr. 

We adinire the spirit 

of the Report now given to the public. We must 

confess we find more arguments in favor of the 


Howe and his associates. 


Separate System than we supposed could be pre- 
sented. 
vor of the Congregate or Auburn System,.so call- 
ed. We feel now that it is a duty we owe to the 
prisoner to examine the subject thoroughly. We 


Our convictions have always been in fa- 


hope some day to visit the Pennsylvania Prison. 
We are contemplating such a journey, but we 
know not how to bring it about at present. One 
thing we feel satisfied about, which is, that the 
Prison Discipline Reports have not presented the 
facts in regard to the Pennsylvania System; yet 
we believe that nearly the whole of New-England 
has received Mr. Dwight’s Report as presenting 
an accurate view of the true state of Prison Dis- 
cipline. But we took up the present Report to 
let it speak for itself. 
prison document has scarcely issued from the 


We believe a more able 
American press. The Report will be read with 
the deepest interest in this country, and especially 
We believe there are few men living 
better able to give a correct view of Prison Disci- 
pline than Dr. Howe. 
foreign travel that are granted to but few men; 
and when the reader is reminded that in the pres- 
ent Report, he was ®ssociated with Horace Mana 
and Charles Sumner, we know he will look upon 
Here- 


this docuinent with the deepest interest. 


after we shall again take up this whole subject. | 


Dr. Howe gives us the following as the true 


objects of imprisonment:— 


the criminal treated until cured” Companies, 


He has had advantages in | 


First—To secure the person of the offender, and 
thereby prevent him from committing depradatious on 
society. Second—To show in the prisoner an example 
of such severity of suffering consequent upon crim>, as 
will prevent him and others from committing it. Third, 
To reform the convicts, and discharge them better men 
than they were before. 


Dr. Howe and his associates labor to give a 
correct view of what they mean by the Separate 
System, in the following statement :— 


* The Auburn system is practised in many parts of the 
world; it did not even originate in Auburn, and that 
name is therefore inappropriate. It is sometimes called 
the Silent system; but it is not silent, as the din and 
noise of any prison workshop shows. It is not a Social 
system, as some call it, if it effects what it proposes, 
non-intercourse among the prisoners. Its peculiar feature 
is, that the men are brought together to labor daily in 
We might therefore call it the Gregarious 
or the Congregale system; but as the former, though 
perhaps most appropriate, might be offensive, we shall 
use the latter.’ 


Weare glad to find reference to the following 
error, Which is almost universal, if we judge from 
the feelings manifested by society, that convicts 
are never again to be treated as men, that they 
are in fact the very worst class in the community: 


‘It is a great mistake to regard convicts as forming a 
class apart; it is a worse one to treat them as such. It 
is not for man to draw the exact line between degrees of 
guilt; and many whom the law calls guilty are better 
than some whom it considers innocent. The convict 
class is a conventional, and not a natural division, and it 
has no precise boundaries. As human virtue has never 
soared so high that the good may not aspire to mount 
above those who have gone before them, so vice has nev- 
er sunk so low but the vicious may go yet lower; in the 
lowest depth of degradation, there is yet a lower deep. 
The convict is. still a man, and, like the rest of mé@h, 
subject to all those influences, for good or for evil, which 
He has forfeited his 
hberty to society, but nothing more; he must stoop to 
pass the prison portal, but then he has a right to stand erect 
and say, In the name of justice do not surround me with 
bad associates and with evil influences, do not subject me 
to unnecessary temptation, do not expose me to further 
degradation; but, for hamanity’s sake, help me to form 


make the rest of us what we are. 


good resolutions; remove me from my old companions, 
and surround me with virtuous associates.’ 


We were glad to find a strong condemnation of 
the prison dress. We have ever looked upon 
that as degrading toa great extent. More depends 
upon outward circumstances than most persons 
imagine. ‘The first thing to be done in the Refor- 
mation of Prisoners is to elevate them by all suit- 
able means. ‘The prison dress degrades and re- 
moves self-respect. But let the Report speak for 





itself :— 

* The old convict or the shimeless wretch may don his 
prison dress, and march out with defiant exultation; bat 
to a sensitive novice in crime, that dress must be the 
poisoned shirf of Nessus, which he can never strip off 
until his pride and self-respect have been torn away by it. 
[t is pernicious, because, while it destroys the self-re- 
spect of the coavict, it seems to go upon the principle 
that degradation is a part of the system of punishment. 
‘This, indeed, is assumed by many who advocate the ex- 
posure of the prisoners in the Congregate prisons; but 
this doctrine is as unsound as its effects are injurious. 
The prisoner degraded himself by his vices and crimes, 





and it should be the object of his prison discip!ine to ele- 


vate and purify, not to shame and degrade him more. 


It is a futal error to connect any unnecessary degrada- 
| tion with punishment; the righteous God will not break 
It is said 
that the degradation of exposure is inflicted as a means 


| the bruised reed, and shall unrighteous man ? 


of deterring others from crime; but we have no right to 
| do evil that good may come out of it; we hive no right 
| to degrade one man that another may be elevated, much 
less have we a right to injure one man’s moral nature 


| that other men’s goods and chattels may be safe.’ 

The last remark reminds us of an incident that 
happened not long since in our courts. ‘The judge 
remarked that he punished the convict for an ex- 


ample to others. What right have we ‘ to degrade 
one man that another may be elevated’? 
| We were glad to see another wew, at which 
| we barely hinted in our published work on Capi- 
tal Punishment. We allude to the fact that the 
| labors of the prisoner go to support the govern- 
| ment. It has long appeared to us that some of 
his earnings should go for the support of his fam- 
iiy, or for his benefit when released, or to the 
family whom he may have injured by his crime. 
| We refer again to the Report:— 


*How many a hupless convict, afier a day of severe 
drudgery, when he is locked up in his narrow and cheer- 


less cell at night, must, as he wipes the sweat from his 


brow, curse the labor which to hin is productive only of 
| futigue, made more ptinful by the thought thit all the 


| profits go to a sordid contractor or a sordid government! 


Urged to labor by the dread of the lash, and deprived of 
that which sweetens it, he will be apt to detest it; and 
there are manywho will firmly believe that the courts, as 
the organs of government, purposely give them long sen- 
tences, that more might be made out of them.’ 


Another very important point is brought out by 
Dr, Howe; and here, if he is right, our Society 
for aiding Discharged Convicts is in the wrong. 
It is certainly a very serious matter in its bearings 
upon the convict as well as the community. We 
allude to the requirement on the part of the con- 
vict, to revealing the fact of his former imprison- 
ment. We have been sorely tried on this point, 
and there is no one thing in the mind of a sensi- 
tive man so diffieult as this. Let the Report 
speak :— 

‘We are aware that some advocates of the Con- 
gregate system not only deny that it is a disadvantage 
to the convict to be known, but they inculcate upon him, 
when he leaves the prison, never to attempt to conceal 
the fact of his imprisonment. This, it appears to us, is 
not only submitting the convict’s virtue to an over severe 
trial, but it is expecting a moral heroism which few of 
his counsellors themselves possess. Is there not among 
his Sunday-school teachers and preachers some one, who, 
when a youth, indulged in hidden sin, or practised some 
secret vice, known only to God and himself, for which 
he expects Heaven’s forgiveness, and of which he longs 
for his own forgetfulness? And does he come forward 
and avow to others his former sin? Does he confess it 
to the convict whom he is advising never to conceal the 
fact of his being a ‘ prison bird’? If he does not, then 
he is not true to his doctrine. It would be a higher and 
nobler moraity to disregard the world’s prejudices, and 
to scorn all concealment; but it is a morality which we 
should preach ia vain to most prisoners. We would iacul- 
cate upon them perfect op2nness towards any person who 
might be disposed to confide anytrust to them ,whi-h would 
be withheld if their imprisonment were known; but we 
would not require, especially of the weaker, a useless 
proclamation of their former guilt. ‘The time may-come 
when the morality of convicts and the charity of socie- 
ty shall be so far advanced as to render this course ad- 
visable, but it seems to us that as yet it is not. Be that 
as it may, hewever, there still remains to the prisoner 
under the Sepirate system the advintage of being an- 
known to other criminals, and of remiining so if he 
chooses.’ » 

But we must leave this whole matter for some 
future number. The whole subject now occupies 
our thoughts continually, and we are exceedingly 
anxious to know the truth. If men must be de- 
prived of liberty, then in mercy’s sake let us seek 
for that mode of confinement which will most 
conduce to their elevation and improvement.—c. s. 





Executions. 


A recent return gives the number of persons 
executed for all crimes and committed for murder, 
in England and Wales, from 1813 to 1833, as, also 
the number of persons executed in London and 
Middlesex from 1825 to 1845 inclusive. In 1313 
as many as 120 persons were executed for all 
crimes, of which 20 were executed at York and 
17 in Middlesex, (including London.) In that 
year 30 were hung for murder; the number com- 
mitted for murder was 87, For the following 
years the executions (for all crimes) were under 
100. In 1817 they numbered 115, in 1819 they 
were 108, and inthe following 107. In 1821 the 
number was 114,and from that year to the end of 
1833 the number executed in England and Wales 
for all crimes was under 100 each year. In 
1333 (the last year mentiof&d) it appears that 33 
were executed for all crimes, 52 were committed 
for murder, in 9 of which there was no prosecu- 
tion, 30 were acquitted, 4 found to be insane, 9 
were convicted, 6 were executed, and 3 com- 
muted or pardoned.—With respect to the execu- 
tions in London for the last 21 years (1825 to 
1845 inclusive) it appears that the executions in 
London and Middlesex, for all crimes, nuinbered 
129, of which 24 were for murder. In the same 
period 158 were committed of murder,and 37 cons 
victed of the crime. The only triennial period 
in which no executions occurred in London, 1334, 
1835, and 1835. In the seven triennial periods 
embraced in the return respecting London, the 
following result is given:—In 1825, 1826, and 
1827 the number was 53; in the next triennial pe- 
riod 52; in the next 12; in the next, none; next, 
$; next, 4; and the last 5; so that, in the list nine 
years, only 12 persons have been executed in 
London. 





Capital Cases in Massachusetts. 
Five persons are to be tried for life in this State: two 
of whom are in Worcester, one in Bostoa, and ona ia 
East Cambridge. 


Massachusetts has four capital offences; Treason— 





Arson—Rup2 and Marder. 
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THE CONVENTION. 

We have not room this week to make remarks 
at length respecting the Convention held in this 
city to consider the whole subject of the treat- 
ment of criminals. We can only say that it was 
a deeply interesting meeting. A brief sketch of 
the proceedings may be found in preceding col- 
umns. It will be seen that the Convention ad- 
journed to meet again next Frinay Evenine, at 
the Wasuineronian Harri, No. $6 Washington 
street. 





The Rumseller—Imprisonment—the Gallows— 
Rev. E. T. Taylor. 

We deem it our duty to record all efforts to in- 
crease the number of capital offences in our land. 
We were much surprised, on learning by the 
Temperance Standard of this city, that the Rev. 
E. 'T. Taylor, the seamen’s preacher, said, the 
Sunday before last, in his pulpit, ‘I have made 
up my mind to do all I can, between this time 
and the sitting of our next legislature, to stir up 
the people to the importance of securing a law 
that shall imprison the rumseller. We want a 
law that shall send these rumsellers who are de- 
stroying the property and lives of so meny men, 
to the State Prison, since all other means to sup- 
press the trade have proved abortive. Nay, we 
want a law that shall hang upon the same gallows 
with the murderer, him, who furnished the poor 
creature with that which drove him to the perpe- 
tration of his crime—the rumseller—the accessory 
before the fact.’ 

The editor of the Standard says, ‘ may he be 
successful in bringing about such a result.’ Be- 
lieving, as we solemnly do, that the infliction of 
Capital Punishment increases the evils it is de- 
signed to prevent, we cannot join with him in that 
prayer; on the other hand, we shall do all we can 
to abolish the gallows.—J. M. s. 


ee 


PETITIONS, 

The friends of the abolition of the Death Pen- 
alty in Massachusetts should not fail to inquire 
whether those who are nominated for the State 
Legislature, are the friends or the enemies of this 
movement, Soon we shali be called upon again, 
to oe petitions asking for the abolishment 
of Capital Punishment. We must continue this 
labor until the work is acomplished. We give 
below a form of a petition circulated in London, 
and addressed to Queen Victoria. Our readers 
will be interested in learning how they do these 
things on the other side of the water. 


TO 'THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT 
MAJESTY. 

The petition of inhabitants of London and 
its vicinity, agreed to at a Public Meeting 
convened at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday, 29th 
April, 1846, 

Humsiy Ssewetn, 

‘That a very general repugnance to the inflictiou of 
Death as a punishment of crime has long been manifes- 
ting itself among Your Majesty’s subjects, in unison, as 
they believe, with the genuine spirit of Christianty. 

That the partial abrogation of this awful penalty for 
offences formerly capital, has not endangered, but in the 
confideut belief of the Petitioners, has increased, the 
security of society; and that there is no valid reason 
why the same results which have justified its partial ab- 
rogation, should not follow its entire repeal. 

That it is shown by a Parlimensary Document (No. 
36, Session 1842) that during a period of three years, 
1834-5-6, in which thofe was no execution whatever in 
London and Middlesex, the commitments on charge 
of Murder were fewer than during any similar period, 
with executions, before or since; and that in those thrée 
years there was nol a single conviction of this crime. 

That from another Parlimentary Paper, (No. 618, 
Session 1843,) extending over England and Wales for 
the eight preceding years, it appears that in those Coun- 
ties where there had been a mitigation of the capital 
sentence, the numberof Murders diminished materally; 
but thit the number did not so diminish in other Coun- 
ties where that sentence was inexorably enforced. 


With the evidence of facts established upon such un- 
doubted authority, and so conclusive in its character, 
it is matter of regret to Your Majesty’s Petitione:s 
that instances of Capital Punishment should of late 
have been multiplied: especially as these sanguina- 
ry examples, instead of answering the design inten- 
ded, appear to have been followed by an increase in 
the crime of Murder. 


‘They would farther earnestly entreat the attention of 
Your Majesty to the fearfully degrading and demoral- 
izing effects of public executions upon the commanity— 
to the circumstince that numerous robberies are per 
petrated even at the foot of the giliows, where arrest 
are almost invariably made by the police; while ribald 
ests, disgricefal langua ge, and brutal conduct usuall. 
attend the hurrying of a wretched being, prepared o: 





unprepared, into an awful eternity. Nor does the 
specticle of blood excite a horror of the crime for 
which the malefactor suffers. On the contrary, with 
the beholders whose better fvelings are not hardened 
by such scenes, he is an object of sympathy from the 
very charncter of his punishment. 

Moreover, it is well known that many criminals 
escape all punishment, from a reluctance of Witnesses 
to give evidence, and of Jurors to convict, on capital in- 
dictments, lest they should be Instrumeutal to the 
death of a fellow-being. The protection due to society 
is thus diminished by frequent impunity to crime. 

On the other hand, it is a solemn but indisputable fact 
that many individuals, though condemned upon what 
appeared conclusive evidence, have, after all atonement 
had become impossible, been proved to have perished 
innocent of the charge imputed. Many have been sent 
out of this world, with their latest breath protesting 
their innocence: the question of whose guilt can only 
be known to the Great Searcher of hearts. Erom this 
itis humbly urged that the power of an irrevocable 
punishment should not belong to a fallible tribunal. 

Upon these grounds—that the Punishment of Death is 
opposed to the spirit of Christianity; that it does not an- 
swer its design; that its effects are demoralizing; that it 
sometimes involves the destruction of the innocent by 
judicial process; and at others, favors the escape of 
guilt,(thus promoting the crimes it was meant to repress) 
Your Majesty’s Petioners implore of Your Majecty tha, 
some other penalty befitting a civilized and Christian 
State may be provided. 

And Your Majesty’s Petioners willever pray, &c. 

(Signed, ) WM. EWART, 
Chairman of the Meeting. 





Anti-Stavery Meetines. A namber of these 
gatherings, so attractive to the friends of human- 


ity and lovers of freedom, are soon to be holden | 


in different parts of the State, to devise plans for 
the deliverance of the 3,000,000 poor prisoners in 
the Southern prison-house. 

Middlesex.—County meeting at Stoneham, this 
day, Oct, 28. 

Norfolk.—County meeting at Quincy, Nov. 4 
and 5, 

Bristol.—County meeting at New-Bedford, on 
Saturday and Sunday, Nov. 14 and 15. 

Anti-Slavery Fair at Upton, this day, Oct. 28. 

The most distinguished of the anti-slavery lec- 
turers are announced to be present at the above 
meetings. 

The Rhode-Island Anti-Slavery Society also 
will hold their annual meeting at Providence, on 
the 11th Nov. ° 





PRISONER’S FRIEND. NEW BOOK 
STORE. 


Tue Prisoner’s Frienp, a weekly periodical 
devoted to the abolition of Capital Punishment 
and the Reformation of the Criminal, is published 
at No 40 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. by Charles and 
John M. Spear. ‘Terms one dollar in advance. 

Partanturoric Book Store. A good assort- 
ment of Books, relating to the great moral enter- 
prises of the day, are for sale at the office of the 
Prisoner’s Friend. Many of these Books can be 


sent by mail. =~ 

%G- The publishers of the following periodi- 
cals, known to be interested in our cause, are re- 
spectfu!ly requested to insert the above advertise- 
ment; viz: ‘'The Western Evangelist,’ ‘ The 
Star in the West,’ ‘The Christian Messenger,’ 
‘The Gospel Bauner,’ ‘The Baltimore Saturday 
Visiter,’ ‘The Anti-Slavery Standard, ‘ The 
Pennsylvania Freeman,’ ‘'T'he Evangelical Mag- 
azine,’ ‘The Christian Citizen,’ ‘The Anti-Sla- 
very Bugle,’ * Gospel ‘Fountain,’ § Signal of Lib- 
erty,’ ‘ Voice of ludustry,’ ‘ Phrenological Jour- 
nal,’ ‘ Religious Instructor,’ ‘ Universalist Maga- 
zine,’ * Hartford ‘Times,’ *‘ New-York ‘Tribune.’ 

Ce] 
VARIETY, 


—— 





Tue Hurcuinsons gave the first concert out of 
their own town since their return from Europe, at Man- 
ceester, N. H., on Monday evening se’night. The City 
Hall was crowded to its utmost capacity, and hundreds 
returned to their hoines sadly disappointed in not gaining 
admittunce. They also gave a concert in Boston on 
Saturday evening last, to the largest audience they ever 
had in this city; and their performances were received 
with unusual demonstrations of approbation by the nu- 
merous and delighted assemblage: at least this ought to 
have been their reception; can’t speak positively, our 
(riend Jesse—generous soul !—having forgotten us in his 
cemembrances of the press. 


DISQUALIFICATION oF CLERGYMEN. The New 
York State Convention, by the strong vote of 77 to 33, 


1as struck out the section in the present Constitution , 


vhich excluses Minisrera of the Gospel from holding any 
ivil or military office in the State. 
A RULE THAT worKs BoTH ways. The London 


-uncn admits that ‘money makes the man,’ qut insisis | 


iat in order to realize the proverb the man must first 


uake the money. 





The State of Louisiana contemplates presenttng a 
sword to General Taylor, and have given the order for it 
to Ames & Co., Cabotville. 

To relieve the oppressed is the most. glorious act a 
man is capable of. It is in some measure doing the 
business of God and Providence. 


our last paper, should have been credited to the Reli- 
gious Instru ter. 





Receipts per Mail for the Prisoner’s Friend, 


A. Kelly, L: nn, $1; G. W. Alger, Winchendon, 1; 
J.8. Mitchell, Kingston, 1; B. S. Coles, Austinberg, 


1 50. 

* 
STANDING NOTICE. a 
ft— We occasionally send a number of the * 
er’s Friend’ to persons who have not subscribed for the 
same; and we do so, that they may have the opportuni- 
ty of seeing what the paper is, and in the hope that some 

of them will be induced to take it. 














‘TEMPERANCE MEETING. 


The Washingtonians of Norfolk county wili hold a 
Social Convention at Neponset, next Friday Evening, at 
half past 2 o’clock. D. Allen, Jr. and others will ad- 
dress the meeting. All are invited. 

EDWIN THOMPSON. 
SITUATION AS 'TEACHER WANTED. 

A lady who has followed teaching many years, is de- 
sirous of employment in that capacity. A situation as 
Instructress in a family in the city or vicinity would be 
preferred. Satisfactory references can be given. 





WANTED. 

An infant child, whose mother is dead, and whose 
father is not able to support it, is in need of some person 
to act the part of mother to it, by adopting it, as her 
child. Any hamane person, who would wish to take a 
child of the above description, can learn more about it 
by inquiring at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend. 

Oct. 17, 1846. 


A PAINTER wants employment immediately. 








A BLACKSMITH will want employment the middle 
of next month, Sept. 16. 





BLACKSMITH. 
A man wants a place to work as a Blacksmith. 





EFU E 0 V ‘YE 

REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 
‘FOR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF HIS SANC™ 

TUARY; FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD THE EARTH, TO 


HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER; TO LOOSE THOSE THAT 
ARE APPOINTED TO DBATH.-—-Jible. 
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UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH! 





VERMONT! Evcene Currrorp, for the 
murder of his wife and child ; time of execution 
any day. 

MAINE! Tuomas Tuory, for murder; now 
confined at hard labor in the State Prison: time of 
execution any day. 


NEW-YORK! Titer, for the murder of 
John Covert at Whitehall. ‘Time of execution 
not known. 

Wictram Freeman, for the murder of the 
Van Nest family, near Auburn. 

Patrick Fuiynn, for the murder of Robert 
James last August in Greene county. ‘To be ex- 
ecuted Nov. 19, 1846. 

Tuomas, to be executed in ‘ The Tombs,’ No- 
vember 20. 


VIRGINIA! Howrer Hirt, for the murder of 


February, 1847. 
ARKANSAS! Martin, for the murder of his 
sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 
ILLINOIS! Anonzo Pennineton, for the 
murder of Simon Davis. Time of execution not 
fixed. 


MARYLAND! Ww». Wueener, a slave, for 
engaging in an insurrection; time of execution 
; unknown, 
| Apranam, a slave, for an attempt to murder 
. Lewis Rimrod, who was attempting to arrest him 
!asarunaway. ‘To be executed on the second 





| Friday in October. 

Artuor,aslave. He ran away with some ne- 
groes, in obedience to the command of bis mas- 
ter. Time of execution, Oct. 2, 1846. To be 
hung at Cheraw. 

GEORGIA! Crarge Warson, a slave, for 
burglary. ‘Time of execution not known. 





jC The article signed H. P. O., on the first page of | 


Major Smith, at Norfolk. Respited till 7th of | 


PUNISH- 


; BOOKS ON CAPITAL 
| MENT, &c. 
Having opened an office (40 Cornhill) we ean 
/now meet the wants of our friends in regard to works 
/on Capital Punishment. We have a few pamph- 
_ lets and larger works for sale, some of which are from 
England. Should the friends of the cause extend to us 


| some little encouragement in this way, we could afford te 
_ print a variety of tracts The following is a list : 


Exsays on Capital Punishment. By Charles 

Spear, 0 62 
_lrremediability of Capital Punishment, 0 04 
‘Thoughts on the Death Penalty. By Charles C. 
Burleigh, 0 25 


A Report on the Punishment of Death, made to 
the Lewislature of the State of New-York. 


‘ By John L. O'Sullivan. 1841, 0 75 


Three Discourses on Capital Punishment. By 

E. H. Chapin. 1843, 0 12 
Punishment of Death proved to be unlawful, 

in a leiter to the Marbuis of Northampton. 

by John Pell. London. 1845, 0 06 
, Sacredness of Human Life; a letter addressed to 
the incumbent-of St. James’s, Sheffield, on 
Capital Punishment. By Samuel Roberts. 


, London. 1841, 0 06 
Report relating to Capital Punishment, to the 
wey onwealth of Massachusetts. By Robert 
~ Rantoul, Esq. 0 25 


Letters on the Death-Penalty, addressed to his 
Excellency Gov. Briggs, and the Members of 

the Massachusetts Legislature 0 06 

| Reforin of the Criminal, by O. W. Baeon 0 06 


JUST RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND, 
The writings of J. Sydney Taylor, the distin- 
guished opponent of Capital Punishment, 
1 vol. royal octavo, $3 00 
Capital Punishments unsanctioned by the Gospel. 
By Henry Chyjstmas, M. A., F. R. S., F. 8. 
A., St. Johns College, Cambridge, 0 06 


In addition to the various works on Capital Punish- 





ment, &c., the following miscellaneous collection is on 
hand for sale at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend. 

pF” The following may be sent by mail:— 
Letters on Clairvoyance, by the celebrated Jackaon 











Davis, 0 25 
‘Theodore Parker’s Sermon on War, 0 15 
Facts and Important [Information for Young Men, 0 12 

Do. do. tor Young Wo- 

men, 0 12 
Slaveholding and the Slavehclder’s Religion, 0 12 
Christian Non-Resistance By Adin Ballou. 0 37 
| A New System ot Penmanship, 0 25 

Do. do. t 0 42 
Beauties of Penmanship, 0 75 
Water Cure for Debilitated Young Men, 0 20 
Phonographic Class Book, 0 37 
Reading Lessons in do. 0 25 
Dymond on War, 015 
Reign of Peace, ; 0 10 
Farness’s Sermon at the Installation of Rev. J. T 

Sargeant, 0 20 
| Clarke’s Sermon on the Principles and the Cha- 
racter of the Disciples, 017 
Parker’s Installation Sermon, 0 12 
| Channing on Slavery, “0 25 
| Green’s Exposure of Gambling, 0.37 

Do. Gambler’s Mirror, 017 
Philosophy of the Water Cure, 0 25 
Hand-Book of Hydropathy, 0 37 
Facts in Hydropathy, 018 
Last Report of the New-York Prison Association, 0 25 
Elements of Animal Magnetism, 010 
Power of Kindness, 0 12 

Liberty Cap, 0 10 
lowler on ‘Temperance, 0 06 

Do. on Matrimony, 0 25 

Do. on Tight Lacing, 0 06 

Do. on Memory and fntellectual Improvement, 0 50 

| Narrative of Frederick Douglass, 0 25 
| Synopsis of Phrenology, 0 12 
| Pictorial Alphabet, and other Works for children, 0 12 
| Advice to the Married and Single, 0 12 
Prisoner's Lament, by E. W. Locke. (Set te Mu- 

sic,) : 0 10 
Spooner on Poverty. 0 25 
Suggestions to Lovers and the Married, 0 25 
Engravings of Cassius M. Clay, Daniel O’Connell, 

Father Mathew, &c., 012 0 87 
Phrenologieal Guide, 0 12 

Do. Almanack, 0 06 

JUST PUBLISHED, 
‘Teetotaller’s New Song Book, 0 12 
‘Opinions of Luther, Calvin and Malancthon on the 
| Sabbath, 012 


3-_# The following may also be sent by mail by re 


moving the covers. 
JUST RECEIVED, 
An important work on the authority of the Scriptures, 
being a course of Lectures in elucidation of the origin 
| of the several works ‘composing our present Bible, by 





| John Prince of Danvers, 1 00 
| History of Women, by Mrs. Child, 1 00 
| Biography of Good Wives, 0 63 
Causes of the Deeline of Manhood, 0 45 


1A Condensed and Popular View of the Evi- 


dences of Christianity, 0 62 
Foster’s Book-Keeping, 1 00 
| House I Live in, by Dr. Alcott, 0 50 
Young Husband, “4 0 75 
Young Wife, be 0 75 
Young Mother, oe 0 75 


50 


Graham’s Letters to Young Men on Chastity, 
i 00 
' 


Life of Faith, by Prof. 8. C. Upham, 
| Interior Life, by do. 
| Practice of Holiness, by do. 
| Mackintosh’s Eleetrical Theory, 
| Combe’s Phy siology, 
Do. Phrenology, 
Do. on the Constitution of Man, 
Do. on Diet, 
Do. onthe Management of Children, 
Memoir of Howard, 
Do. of Wilberforce, 
Do. of Jonathan Walker, 
Upham’s Manual of Peace, 


= cococococorw oOrwrcs 
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| Fowler’s Phrenology, i 60 
| Fowler on the Church and Religion, 0 50 
Acts of the Elders. 0 50 
Consumption Prevented, 0 37 
Sweethearts and Wives, by T. S. Arthur, 0 37 
Lovers and Husbands, “6 0 37 
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~PRISONER’S FRIEND. 











_| MISCELLANY. 


| From the Odd Fellow, 
THE GAMBLER’S FATE, 
BY F. ST. CLAIR. 


POETRY. 


5 ae 








The following fine poem, by Gro. W. Crurter, © 
Covingtop, Ky., we find travelling the rounds of the 
Press without credit. We are unwilling to let it go 
further, incog., and therefore publish it with the 
name of the author. It is the same production which 
Blackwood pronounced ‘ the best lyric of the centu- 


ry.’ —Cin. Atlas. 
THE SONG OF STEAM. 


Harness me down with your iron bands ; 
Be sure of your curb and rein ; 

For I scorn the power of your puny hands, 
As the tempest scerns a chain ! 

How ! laughed, as I lav concealed from sight 
For many a countless hour, 

At the childish boast of human might, 
And the pride of human power ! 





Francis Harlow was a man of fine feelings. 
| He had received a collegiate education, and was 
j universally esteemed. He was not more than 
‘twenty-three when I saw him in New Orleans. 
But during my residence at this metropolis I ob- 
served with regret that he had become addicted 
use of spirituous liquors. His father died be- 
had arrived atthe years of manhood, and he 
refore left without restraint, with a large 
fortune at,his command, and with only a widow- 
ed mother and a fatherless sister dependent upon 
him. He drank to excess; and I have feequently 
led, or rather carried him, from the society of 






When | ineasured the panting courser’s speed, those profossed to be his friends, in a state 
The flight of the carrier dove, of beas nkenness. He was a kind-hearted 
As they bore a law a king decreed, f son, and dearly loved, even idolized, his mother 


Pr AS a of OS © land sister, but was deaf to there entreaties to for- 
{ could not but think how the world would feel, , 
sake the drunkard’s bowl. He might frequently 
As these were outstripped afar, h been ff; i th fashionabl 
When I should be bound to the rushing keel, aS See ee oe eae Oe Oy ee 
Or chained to the flying car! gaming houses im the city. At first he was but a 
spectator, but soon took an active part. ‘Thus he 
Ha, ha, ha! they found me at last ; went on—led forward by an irresistible desire 
They invited me forth, at length, , for gambling. He was comparatively inexperi- 
And J rushed to my throne with a thander-blest, | enced, and lost large sums. His conduct grieved 
And laughed in my iron strength ! his mother, and greatly annoyed his real frien«s. 
Oh | then ye saw a wondrous change He met with his associates oftener, drank more, 
On the earth and ocean wide, ‘and lost Jarger sums. 
Where now my fiery armies range, é e e Pa é é > e 


Nor wait for wind or tide. 
Mrs. Harlow had lately engaged a seamstress, 


Hurrah, hurrah! the waters o'er She was a poor girl from the humbler walks of 
The mountains steep decline ; life. She was young and beautiful. From a 
knowledge of this fact, together with the sweet- 
ness of the young girl’s disposition, Mrs. Har- 
low loved her as a child. Francis had frequent- 
\ly seen her at home, and was fascinated with her 
beauty. He loved her not. But in the course of 
four short months, Elizabeth Angier, the pretty 
seamstress, was his bride. He led her to the al- 
tar,but ittle did he realize that his future happiees 
or misery was then to be determined. He had aban- 
doned his former habits and companions; all was 
perfect felicity. ‘The kind old lady blessed Eliza- 
beth for her infiuence over him. but that hap- 
piness was of short duration. In an evil hour he 
gave way to temptation; he fell. Week after 
week and month after month he went on. No 
unkind word fell on his ear, as he returned home 
late at night from his drunken carousals. His 
Or the dawn of the glorious day. wife was all attention—all love. She strove by 
I bring earth's glittering jewels up such means to win him back to the path of vir- 
From the hidden caves below, tue. Her efforts were in vain. 
hd | eae the fountsin's granite cup One evening he returned at a later hour than 
rea ye get overmer. usual, He was nof intoxicated. His wife, who 
had anxiously awaited his return for hours, met 
him at the door, and throwing her arms about his 
neck, fondly embraced him. She was surprised 
to find himsober and in his right mind, and for 
atime hope vainly whispered in her heart, that 
all will now be well, Francis wept as he atiec- 
‘tionately returned her embrace. In vain his wife 
tried to learn the cause of his unhappiness. 
‘They retired. ‘Lhey passed a sleepless night. 
Strange were the emotions of either. A mingled 
| feeling of joy and sorrow filled her bosom, She 
‘hardly dared to hope that he had cust forever 
jaside the intoxicating cup. Yet what secret 
| grief gnawed at his heart ? His bosom was lacera- 
ted with remorse; keen, undying anguish fired his 
lsoul; his mental agony was indescribable. He 


Time—space—have yielded to my power— 
The world—the world is mine! 

The rivers the sun hath earliest blest, 
Or those where his beams decline ; 

The giant streams of the queenly West, 
And the orient fleods divine. 





The ocean pales where’er I sweep, 
To hear my strength rejoice, 

And the monsters of the briny deep 
Cower trembling at my voice. 

J earry wealth and the lord of wealth, 
The thoughts of the god-like mind ; 

The wind lags after my flying forth, 
The lightning is left behind. 


In the darksome depths of the fathomless mine 
My tireless arm doth play, 
Where the rocks never saw the sun's decline, 


I blow the bellows, | forge the steel, 
In all the shops of trade. 

1 hammer the ore and turn the wheel, 
Where my arms of strength are made. 

I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint— 
Ll carry, 1 spin, 1 weave ; 

And all my doings I put in print, 
On every Saturday eve. 


I’ve no muscle to weary, no breast to decay, 
No bones to be ‘laid on the shelf,’ 

And soon I intend you may ‘ go and play, 
While I manage the world by myself. 

But harness me down with your iron bands, 
Be sure of your curb and rein; 

For I scorn the strength of your ouny hands, 
As the tempest scorns a chain! 

Covington, Ky. 





G. W. Cutter. ; 
}rose early the next morning aud retired to his 





THE SUMMER'S GONE. study, fe admitted no one throughthe day. in 


The Summer's gone—and every flower the evening he spent several hours with his wile; 


That waved its beauties to the sun, 
Has bloomed its brief, but lovely hour, 


but cid not explain the cause of his unhappiness. 
tHe imformed her that he had considerable wri- 
ting to do that night, and begged her to retire. 
He atlectionately embraced her, and they parted. 
it was late when she bade him ‘good night.’ 
She reluctantly retired. He wrote till twelve 
o'clock; folded and sealed several papers, laid 
them on the table, and left his study. He stole 


And shed itsfragrance, and is gone. 


The Summer's gone—and many a hope 
That budded with the early spring, 
Has seen its blossoms brightly ope 
To wither like a blighted thing ! 


vw e . . 
The Summer's gone—and many an eye softly to his mother’s room; she was asleep; he 


That brightly shone, in tears is shrouded, bent over her. and the tears flowed freely. Qui- 
etly she slept. He prayed fervently; he rose and 
pressed a fund impassionate kiss on her lips, and 
with unutterable anguish he left the apartment. 


And hearts that loved us withered lie, 
Or worse than this by coldness clouded. 


The Summer’s gone—but soon again 
Sh: ‘ res j is si ; 
Shall blush and breathe upon the air, | He bent his step to his sister’s room. She was 
The enamored flower, to paint the glen, 


But those I love will not be there. 


lost in quiet slumbers. He imprinted a kiss on 
her soft cheek, and as he bent over her, his tears 


a cal 3 moistened her pillow. He turned and left her 
A PEACEFUL DEATH. natant ine M ' edt . - “ 
earing that if he remaine > 
Sofily as stole the sunbeam’s earliest ray : a 


. ould be incompetent for > £ y ime whic 
Into our closely curtained room, away apetent for the awful crime which 





Her gentle spirit heavenward heaved its fiicht he meditated. He entered the apartment occu- 
7 ght, 


As it had fled upon that path of light. 


| pied by his wife. She bad just sunk into a sweet, 


refreshing sleep. Here he kissed her again and 
again; he knelt by her side, and prayed that God 
would forgive the awful wickedness which he had 
committed, and protect his wife, and would rec- 
oncile her to her loss. He ceased. The big 
drops fell from his forehead. He rose from his 
knees, and with one last, fond, lingering look, he 
left her forever, 

He proceeded directly to his study, locked him- 
self in, directed his letters, and discharged a pis- 
tol into hisbrain! The report awoke his mother, 
sister and wife, and in a few moments they were 
at the door of his study, ‘They called, but got 
no reply. ‘They forced the door after much diffi- 
culty, and what language can describe the scene / 
We leave it for the imagination of our readers. 
After his burial the letters were opened. The one 
addressed to his mother ran nearly as follows:— 


My Beloved Mother:—When you shall read these 
hasty lines, my spirit will have winged its flight toa 
never-ending eternity. I have not heeded your kind 
admonition, nor the entreaties and tears of my wife. I 
bartered my life for money. I lost the greater part of 
my fortune by gambling. The house is left, also three 
buildings in the city; the income of this property will 
svpport you all. To your kind care, dear mother, I 
commit my beloved Elizabeth. I was ied to this dread- 
fulend by my love of ardentspirit. O, warn my com- 
panions, when they shal] assemble around* my grave, 
warn them to forsake the gambler’s path, for it leads to 
death. Now, farewell, dear mether. You have all 
done your duty. We are now separated till you behold 
your erring l'rancis at the tribunal of God. Farewell— 
farewell. FRANCIs HarRLow. 


The letter to his wife was full of tenderness, 
and breathed only sentiments of devotion, and 
regret that fate had ever comp e ed him to take 
this fatal step. ‘'Transfer the tendrils of 
your affection from me, and let it twine about 
the heart of my aged mother. Cherish her in her 
declining years, that her grey hairs may not be 
brought down with sorrow to the grave. ‘Thus 
ran the letter. His beautiful Elizabeth followed 
him in the course of three short weeks; and the 
aged mother is left to drag out the few remain- 
ing days of a miserable existence; and a fond 
sister is left to muurn over the grave of her un- 
fortunate brother, 

Reader, though the picture is one of gloom, it 
is nevertheless one of truth. 





HONORING PARENTS 

Asa stranger wentinto the churchyard of a 
pretty village, he beheld three children at a new- 
ly-tmaude grave. A boy about ten years of age 
was busily engeged in placing plants of turf about 
it whilst a girl who appeared a year or two young- 
er, held iu ber aprou a tew rovts of wild flowers. 
‘Lhe third child, still younger, was sitting on the 
grass, watching with thoughtful look, the move- 
iments of the other two. ‘lL hey wore pieces of crape 
on their straw hats and a few other sigus of 
mourning, such as were sometimes worn by the 
poor who struggle between their poverty and 
their afflictions. 
‘Lhe girl soon began planting her wild flowers 
around the head of the grave, when the strauger 
addressed them: 
* Whose grave is this, children, about which 
you are so busily eugaged ?? 

* Mother’s grave, sir,’ said the boy. 

‘And did your father send you to place those 
flowers around your mother’s grave ?” 

‘No sir; father lies here too, and little Willy, 
and sister Jane.’ 

*\v hen did they die ?’ 

‘ Mother was buried a fortnight yesterday, sir, 
but father died last winter; they all lie here.’ 

*'Then who told you to do this ?? 

‘ Nobody, sir,’ replied the girl. 

‘Why then do youdo it? 4 

They appeared at a loss for an answer, but 
the stranger looked so kindly on them, that at 
length the eldest replied, as the tears started in- 
to his eyes, ‘O we did love them so ! 





‘ Then you putthese green turfs and wild flow- 
ers around where you parents are laid, because you 
loved them 

‘ Yes sir,’ they all eagerly replied. 
| What canbe more beautiful than such an ex- 


hibition of children honoring the memory of de- 
‘parted parents! Reader, are you an orphan? 
| Never forget the parents who loved and cherished 
you in your infant days. Ever remember their 
paternal kindness. Honor their memory by do- 
| ing those things which you know would please 
them were they now alive, by a particular regard 
for their dying commands; by imitating their vir- 
| tues and piety; and by carrying on their plans of 


usefulness, Are your parents still spared to you ? 
ever treat them as you will wish you had done, 
when you stand a Jonely orphan at their graves. 
How willa remembrance of kind and afiection- 
ate cunduet towards those departed friends, theu 
help to soothe your grief and heal your wounded 
heart ! 





The Honest Boy, 


A gentleman from the country placed his som 
with a dry-goods merchant in street. For 
atime all went well. At length a lady came to 
the store to purchase a sillk dress, and the young 
man waited on her. The price demanded was 
agreed to, and he proceeded to fold the goods. 
He discovered, before he had finished, a flaw in 
the silk, and pointing it out to the lady, said, 
‘ Madam, I deem it my duty to tell you there is a 
fracture in the silk.’ 

Of course she did not take it. 

The merchant overheard the remark, and im- 
mediately wrote to the father of the young man 
to come and take him home; ‘for,’ said he, ‘he 
will never make a merchant.’ 

The father, who had ever reposed confidence 
in his son, was much grieved, and hastened to be 
informed of his deficiences. ‘Why will he net 
make a merchant?’ asked he. 

* Because he has no tact,’ was the unswer. ‘ On- 
ly a day or two ago, he told a lady voluntarily, 
who was buying silk of him, that the goods were 
damaged, and I lost the bargain. Purchasers 
must look out for themselves. If they cannot 
discover flaws, it would be foolishness for me to 
tell them of their existence.’ 

‘And is that all his fault?’ asked the parent. 

* Yes,’ answered the merchant, ‘he is very well 
in other respects.” 

*'Then I love my sou better than ever; and I 
thank you for telling me of the matter; 1 would 
not have him another day in your store for the 





world,’ 





Tue Goon Lirtee Girt. A little colored girl 
who had learned to read the New ‘lestament, 
one day ranto her mother toshow her how many 
plums a kind friend had given her. ‘She has 
given you a great many,’ said her mother, * she 
was very generous.’ ‘ But,’ said the little girl, 
‘here are net all she gave me. | gave away a 
partto Mary Jones.’ ‘ But why did you give 
them to her ?’ inquired her mother. * Because,’ 
said the little girl, ‘she pushes me off the side- 
walk and calls me ‘nigger,’ and I gave them to 
her because | am commanded to love my ene- 
mies. | thought may be she wouldn’t call me 
‘nigger’ any more, if I gave her the blums.’ 





‘THe HEART AND THE sworp. It is recorded 
of the Duke of Luxemburg, that he would have 
cherished more deeply the memory of having giv- 
en a cupof cold water to one of his fellow-crea- 
tures in poverty and distress, than all the victo- 
ries he had achieved, with their scenes of blood, 
desolation and death. An admirable lesson is 
conveyed in this brief expression of opinion: 

Heart-work is better than head work; and it is 
a better temper to be fervent in charity than in 
disputes, 


Taventr. Homer was a beggar; Plantus turned a 
mill; ‘Terence was a slave; Boefius died in jail; ‘lasso 
was often disiressed for five shillings; Cervantes died of 
hunger; Milton ended his life in obscurity; Bacon lived 
a life of meanness; Spenser died of want; Dryden lived 
in poverty and died of distress; Otway dicd of hunger; 
Lee, in the streets; Goldsmiths’ Vicur of Waketield was 
sold for a trifle to save hin from prison; Fielding lies ia 
the burying-ground of an Engish factory; Savage died 
in prison; Chatterton destroyed himself; and John Keats 
died of a broken heart. 
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